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Martha Vicinus, Professor of English, of History, and of Women’s Studies at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is the author of Independent Women (1985) as well as number 
of essays, and is co-editor of Hidden from History (1989). She is currently writing on 
women who dressed as men, in the period 1660 to 1950. In this survey of current work in 
lesbian history, Vicinus describes the pitfalls accompanying some historians’ concern with the 
origins of individual and group identity—a concern that can limit its possibilities for inquiry 
by focusing solely on Euro-American instances where identity and sexuality are intertwined 
and where identity itself is a cultural value; she also indicates the ways in which lesbian history 
can begin more fully to reflect intersecting and conflicting identities. Locating lesbian history’s 
focus in the cultural margins, and denying that any specific sexual expression can provide a 
key to understanding the lesbian past, Vicinus argues that lesbian history must be written so 
as to include not only the dyke, butch, witch, and amazon, but the invert, femme, androgyne, 
and even the merely occasional lover of women. 


In 1884 the aging French painter, Rosa Bonheur, wrote her sister, from Nice, 
where she had gone in her usual smock and trousers to sketch: 


It amuses me to see how puzzled the people are. They wonder to which sex I belong. 
The ladies especially lose themselves in conjectures about “the little old man who 
looks so lively.” The men seem to conclude: “Oh, he’s some aged singer from St. 
Peter’s at Rome, who has turned to painting in his declining years to console himself 
for some misfortune.” And they shake their beards triumphantly.' 


Bonheur’s bemused description of the impact her androgynous appearance had upon the 
general public pinpoints many of the major difficulties historians face in reconstructing 
the history of the lesbian. Bonheur spent her adult life living with a woman and wearing 
male attire, but she used a specifically Victorian vocabulary, reveling in her gender 
freedom, rather than her specific sexual identity. In describing her life-long friendship 
with Nathalie Micas, Bonheur spoke appreciatively of those who understood that “two 
women may delight in an intense and passionate friendship, in which nothing can debase 
its purity.”? Did she have an active sexual life with Micas? Was she a lesbian? Did she 
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identify as a lesbian? Whom should we include and why in the history of the modern 
lesbian? 

Lesbian history is in its initial stages, inhibited both by the suspect nature of the 
subject and the small number of individuals willing and able to pursue half-forgotten, 
half-destroyed, or half-neglected sources. Nevertheless, the past fifteen years have seen 
an encouraging efflorescence of work, breaking from the old psychological paradigms 
and insisting upon the necessity of a historical understanding of women’s same-sex sexual 
behavior. These studies have concentrated on issues of concern to lesbians, especially the 
origins of an individual and a group identity. 

This attention to identity politics, past and present, has had two obvious pitfalls. 
As the editors of Signs pointed out in the introduction to their 1984 special issue on 
lesbians, “Such focus on identity may in fact limit inquiry to those cultures in which 
lesbian identity and survival as lesbians are crucial matters of concern; it may hinder 
cross-cultural analysis, for example, because it provides inadequate vocabulary for dis- 
cussion of relationships among Third World women, ... Discussion of lesbianism in 
these terms has relevance only where identity and sexuality are intertwined and where 
personal identity is itself a cultural value.” Such pioneering collections as This Bridge 
Called My Back: Writings by Radical Women of Color (1981), edited by Cherrie Moraga 
and Gloria Anzaldia; Nice Jewish Girls: A Lesbian Anthology (1982), edited by Evelyn 
Torton Beck; and Home Girls; A Black Feminist Anthology (1984), edited by Barbara Smith 
have problematized the contemporary relationship between a lesbian identity and a racial 
identity in the United States. But possible role conflicts, personal opportunities, or 
individual self-definition in the past remain largely unknown. Moreover, the homosexual 
possibilities for women in the Third World, past or present, are still little understood 
by Western writers. 

Lesbian desire is everywhere, even as it may be nowhere. Put bluntly, we lack any 
general agreement about what constitutes a lesbian. Jackie Stacey has suggested one 
alternative to any rigid definition of the lesbian identity. In an essay questioning feminist 
psychoanalysis, she recommends instead that “it might be possible to consider questions 
of lesbian identity and desire within the models of fragmented subjectivity”: 


[T]he diversity of our experience of lesbianism is enormous ... We cannot assume 
any coherent or unified collective identity when we recognize the diversity of defi- 
nitions and experiences of lesbians .. . Lesbian experiences are not only fragmented 
within “lesbian cultures,” but also within culture dominated by heterosexuality, in 
which lesbians are ascribed the contradictory positions of the invisible presence.‘ 


“Diversity” is a salutary reminder that not all questions can be answered, but it hardly 
resolves the problems facing a historian. If we are to make sense of our history, we must 
look for connections embedded in differences and contradictions. 

Virtually every historian of sexuality has argued that the present-day sexual identity 
of both homosexuals and heterosexuals is socially constructed and historically specific. 
Yet same-sex erotic attraction appears to be transhistorical and transcultural and to appear 
repeatedly in a limited range of behaviors. As Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick has pointed out, 
most of us hold contradictory notions in regard to sexual preference without attempting 
to resolve them: we recognize a distinct group of homosexual peoples or individuals, 
and also understand that sexual behavior is unpredictable, various, and strongly influenced 
by both same-sex and opposite-sex desires and influences.5 

The history of lesbianism also demonstrates a continual jostling of two competing 
perspectives on the origins of homosexual feeling: is it a product of social conditions or 
of one’s innate propensity? Onlookers have usually chosen the former, but medical 
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experts have chosen the latter, although by the twentieth century the two models are 
often postulated simultaneously. Lesbians themselves seem to use both explanations, 
although those privileging butch-femme relations lean toward a model of innate pre- 
disposition, and those preferring romantic friendships favor a conditioned, sexual con- 
tinuum. Moreover, in spite of the many different forms of actual behavior, lesbians, past 
and present, are assigned to a few readily recognizable types. As Steven Epstein has 
pointed out, “Each society seems to have a limited range of potential storylines for its 
sexual scripts... . It may be that we’re all acting out scripts—but most of us seem to be 
typecast.... To paraphrase Marx, people make their own identities, but they do not 
make them just as they please.”* The remaining sections of this essay document the 
“scripts” of the modern Western lesbian. 


I. The Parameters of Lesbian Historiography 


Conceptual confusion is perhaps inevitable in regard to lesbians, given the historical 
suppression of female sexuality in general. All societies that I know of have denied, 
controlled, or muted the public expression of active female sexuality. We must first 
decode female sexual desire, and then within it, find same-sex desire. By necessity we 
need to be sensitive to nuance, masks, secrecy, and the unspoken. If we look to the 
margins, to the ruptures and breaks, we will be able to piece together a history of women 
speaking to each other. Nevertheless, lesbian history will remain a history of discon- 
tinuities: we rarely know precisely what women in the past did with each other in bed 
or out, and we are not able to reconstruct fully how and under what circumstances 
lesbian communities evolved. Our history includes teen-age crushes, romantic friend- 
ships, Boston marriages, theatrical cross-dressing, passing women, bulldykes and pros- 
titutes, butches and femmes, and numerous other identifications which may—and may 
not—include genital sex. When we can’t even claim a specific sexual expression as a key 
to our past, we must accept a fragmentary and confusing history. 

To date, lesbian historiography has concentrated on three areas of research: (1) the 
retrieval and reconstruction of both individual lesbians and lesbian communities; (2) the 
exploration of the two major paradigmatic forms of lesbian behavior, namely, romantic 
friendships and butch-femme roles; and (3) the question of when the modern lesbian 
identity arose and under what circumstances. Although all three of these have generated 
valuable preliminary work, all have weaknesses. Because scholars have spent so much 
time excavating a lost past, few cross-cultural or cross-national comparisons have yet 
been made. We also know all too little about the legal position of lesbians, in comparison 
with the far richer documentation of the oppression of gay men.’ In spite of the extensive 
debates about the influence of the late nineteenth-century sexologists, we do not yet 
have detailed studies of how their theories were popularized within and outside the 
medical profession.* And we are still woefully ignorant about women’s sexual behavior 
before the early modern period.’ 

The rediscovery of past lesbians has focused either upon the lives of well-known 
writers, artists, and activists who have left extensive documentation; upon an unprob- 
lematic celebration of the most famous lesbian communities;'° or more recently, on oral 
histories of self-identified lesbians." We look to the personal life to define a woman, 
whether by her sexual acts or her sexual identity. Biddy Martin, in her literary decon- 
struction of contemporary lesbian coming-out stories, has shown the ways in which 


they assume a mimetic relationship between experience and writing and a relationship 
of identification between the reader and the autobiographical subject. Moreover, they 
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are explicitly committed to the political importance of just such reading strategies 
for the creation of identity, community, and political solidarity.’ 


She recommends considering multiple roles, rather than a single overriding identity, 
and points to recent autobiographies by American women of color who have both used 
and problematized issues of identity and identity politics.’ Coming-out stories, with 
their affirmation of a personal self, seldom critique the lesbian community which made 
this fulfillment possible. A shift in focus so that both an individual’s multiple roles and 
the communities that have sustained (or rejected) her are examined may yield richer 
biographies and autobiographies. 

Far too much energy has probably been consumed discussing a very American 
concern—whether romantic friendships or butch-femme relationships are most char- 
acteristic of lesbianism. Following Lillian Faderman’s pioneering work, Surpassing the 
Love of Men: Romantic Friendships and Love Between Women from the Renaissance to the 
Present (1981), some scholars have privileged romantic friendships. Blanche Wiesen 
Cook and Adrienne Rich have pointed to the historical suppression of homosexuality 
and argued for the essential unity of all women-identified-women. Cook’s definition, 
for example, has been influential in encouraging women to rethink the broader social 
and political context of their own lives and of women in the past: “Women who love 
women, who choose women to nurture and support and to create a living environment 
in which to work creatively and independently, are lesbians.”"* This definition usefully 
reminds us that women’s sexuality is not a matter of either/or choices, but can be many 
things in different contexts. But for many lesbians, it neglects both the element of sexual 
object-choice and of marginal status that was (and continues to be) so important in 
lesbian relationships. Moreover, the different patterns of sexual behavior in the working 
class and aristocracy are neglected in favor of a middle class that closely resembles the 
present feminist movement. 

These broad definitions have been largely rejected after several lesbians pointed 
out that scholars were in danger of draining sexuality from lesbians’ lives. In an important 
special issue of Heresies (1981), several lesbians challenged the feminist vision of an 
egalitarian, “mutually orgasmic, struggle-free, trouble-free sex.’ Amber Hollibaugh in- 
sisted that “by focusing on roles in lesbian relationships, we can begin to unravel who 
we really are in bed. When you hide how profoundly roles can shape your sexuality, 
you can use that as an example of other things that get hidden.’’® Depending as it does 
upon self-definition and active sexuality, this definition can become insensitive to the 
very different lives of women in the past. How are we ever to know, definitively, what 
someone born a hundred or two hundred years ago did in bed? And as Cook has pointed 
out, does it really matter so much?" 

The question of when and under what circumstances the modern lesbian identity 
arose is, perhaps, impossible to answer. If we turn to the larger historical context within 
which such an identity might have grown, all the usual criteria used by historians to 
explain social change do not seem sufficient. A lesbian identity did not result from 
economic independence or from an ideology of individualism or from the formation of 
women’s communities, although all these elements were important for enhancing wom- 
en’s personal choices. In 1981 Ann Ferguson argued that financial independence was a 
necessary precondition for the formation of a lesbian identity, but this does not seem 
to be the case.!7 We have examples from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of 
women who were economically dependent upon their families, and yet were successfully 
involved with women. The sexually active upper-class Anne Lister (1791-1840) was 
often frustrated that she had to live with her wealthy uncle and aunt in provincial 
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Yorkshire, but she arranged her social life to take advantage of every sexual opportunity. 
Over the course of eight years she managed numerous meetings with her married lover 
and had several affairs.'* 

The onset of the industrial revolution appears to have had little impact upon the 
formation of a lesbian culture, although it led to more occupational opportunities for 
women of all social classes. The development of a mercantile economy in seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Northern Europe may have encouraged some women to think 
of themselves as individuals apart from their families. Both religion and politics united 
to emphasize the importance of the individual’s soul; those women who found strength 
through their religious beliefs to seek non-traditional roles may also have felt—and acted 
upon—nonconforming sexual desires. 

The formation of self-conscious women’s communities can be seen as a necessary 
precondition for a lesbian identity. But here again we find a tradition going back into 
the Middle Ages that yielded feminine and proto-feminist independence and bonding 
but hardly anything one could recognize as a lesbian identity. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries women organized salons, artistic coteries, religious organiza- 
tions, and educational institutions. Although these were rarely self-consciously lesbian, 
such groups clearly provided opportunities for the development of intense friendships.'? 

Despite the weaknesses of all current explanatory models, fragmentary evidence 
and ghostly immanences tease scholars. The polymorphous, even amorphous sexuality 
of women is an invitation to multiple interpretative strategies. Discontinuity and reti- 
cence do not mean silence or absence. Many lesbian histories, contradictory, complicated 
and perhaps uncomfortable, can be told. 


II. The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries: 
Theatrics or Nature? 


By the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the traditional hierarchies of 
social order, private and public, were giving way, among Europeans and Europeans in 
the Americas, to ideas of individualism and egalitarianism, lesbian desire appears to have 
been defined in four dominant ways, closely linked to the social class of the women 
concerned. This correlation between class, public appearance, and sexual behavior sug- 
gests an effort to categorize women’s deviancy in a satisfactory manner that did not 
threaten the dominant heterosexual and social paradigms of the age. Biological expla- 
nations seem to have been confined to educated, often medical, men, but the general 
public preferred a “social constructionist” approach that emphasized the individual’s 
circumstances. 

The most common figure of female deviance was the transvestite. Early modern 
Europeans took cross-dressed women in their stride, even as they excoriated the effem- 
inate man.” Virtually all the examples of “passing women” that have survived (and 
many women must have died with their true identity unknown) are of working-class 
and peasant women who sought more job opportunities, better pay, and greater free- 
dom.?! Contemporaries accepted such economic necessity, but often reinterpreted it in 
more romantic, heterosexual terms. Eighteenth-century broadside ballads praised the 
“female warrior” who went into battle in order to find her beloved. Most versions raised 
the possibility of sexual transgression but resolved matters in the final verse with a happy 
marriage or other appropriate female destiny. 

The precursor to the modern “butch” cannot be traced back to those women who 
passed as “female soldiers.” As Dianne Dugaw points out, such women retained their 
biological identity as women and simply donned the outward clothing of men. They 
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managed to be courageous fighters, gentle helpers, and loyal wives simultaneously—and 
to be universally admired.?? In her examination of the records of modern “military 
maids,” Julie Wheelwright documents how many women depended upon the collusion 
of fellow soldiers to safeguard their secret.?? When faced with a heterosexual proposition, 
the “‘soldier” either deserted or capitulated to a common-law marriage. 

The female soldier’s closest relative was the immensely popular cross-dressed actress 
of the eighteenth-century stage. Wandering actresses, or even less reputable vagrants, 
made up most of this group. Most of these women were notoriously heterosexual; only 
the infamous Londoner Charlotte Charke wore breeches in public. She delighted in 
playing with the possibilities of sexual transgression; her 1755 memoir robustly declared 
on the title page, “Her Adventures in Mens Cloaths, going by the Name of Mr. Brown, 
and being belov’d by a Lady of great Fortune, who intended to marry her.”** However, 
she cast her autobiography in terms of a theatrical comedy, so as to mitigate the dangerous 
implications of her actions. Neither theatrical nor military dress implied a permanent 
identity, but rather a temporary, if bold, seizing of opportunity. 

More troubling, because more difficult to place, were those women who either 
appeared “mannish” or continued to cross-dress after the wars were over. Rudolph 
Dekker and Lottie van de Pol have argued that in Holland women who dressed as men 
did so because they could conceive of love for another woman only in terms of the 
existing heterosexual paradigm. If this was so, the highly risky marriages that so many 
cross-dressed women undertook make sense, for they were “the logical consequence of, 
on the one hand, the absence of a social role for lesbians and the existence of, on the 
other hand, a tradition of women in men’s clothing.”?* Although this suggestion is 
attractive, we lack sufficient personal information to generalize with confidence about 
the many and complicated psycho-social reasons why a woman might have cross-dressed 
in the past. 

Elaine Hobby has usefully reminded us that the modern lesbian identity may go 
further back than early theorists admitted. Hobby argues that the types are familiar to 
us but that the explanatory models are different. Mannish women came from distant or 
past peoples, or possessed an elongated clitoris, said to resemble a penis, or were cursed 
by the stars or witchcraft; or, if all other explanations failed, they might just be born 
that way. Hobby quotes a 1671 account of a German woman trader which illustrates 
these diverse explanations, in order to show the early existence of someone whose sexual 
identity appears to have been both self-determined and innate: 


[Gretta] loved the young daughters, went after them and bought them pedlars’ goods; 
and she also used all bearing and manners, as if she had a masculine affect. She was 
often considered to be a hermaphrodite or androgyne, but this did not prove to be 
the case, for she was investigated by cunning, and was seen to be a true, proper 
‘woman. To note: She was said to be born under an inverted, unnatural constellation. 
But amongst the learned and well-read one finds that this sort of thing is often 
encountered amongst the Greeks and Romans, although this is to be ascribed rather 
to the evil customs of those corrupted nations, plagued by sins, than to the course of 
the heavens or stars.26 


Rather than looking for a societal or economic explanation for Gretta’s behavior, suitable 
for cross-dressers, commentators sought an “essentialist’” argument rooted either in bi- 
ology or birth. In effect, she was a precursor to the “mannish lesbian.” 

Far more common, however, was the “free woman’ who seemed to choose a 
flagrantly varied sexuality. Her appearance and behavior could signal an erotic interest 
in women, but at other times—as prostitute, courtesan, or mistress—she chose men. The 
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subject of gossip or pornography, she was invariably portrayed as consuming both women 
and men. I would label this third category of publicly identified lesbian desire as the 
occasional lover of women. This woman was frequently attacked asa danger to the 
normal political hierarchies because of her undue influence upon male leaders. The 
evidence for her activities can be best described as “‘porn and politics,” pamphlets, gossip, 
and similarly suspect sources describing flagrant sexual freedom. The connection between 
sexual deviance and political deviance is hardly unique to women; indeed, the libertine 
libertarian John Wilkes (1727-97) was the subject of an intense pamphlet war linking 
him with excessive freedoms of all sorts.?” 

The most famous example of this kind of political linkage is Marie Antoinette, 
who was repeatedly accused of political intrigue and bisexual debauchery.”* Although 
her female lovers were of her own social class, she was accused of taking on male lovers 
from the lower classes. Much of the evidence against her was generated by those de- 
termined to destroy an effeminate aristocracy and to replace it with a purified masculine 
democracy. In several cases Marie Antoinette was woven into pre-existing pornographic 
plots with little consideration for historical facts.2? But we should not dismiss this ma- 
terial, for such culturally influential male fantasies, derived from both pornography and 
high art, had a lasting impact upon the public (and occasionally, the private) image of 
the lesbian. 

The fourth and increasingly common form that lesbian desire took is the romantic 
friendship. Nancy Cott has documented the ways in which the definition of “friend” 
changed in the eighteenth century to refer specifically to an elective, non-familial re- 
lationship of particular importance.*? Maaike Meijer in her description of the friendship 
of two famous late eighteenth-century Dutch bluestockings, Betje Wolff and Aagje 
Deken, points to the importance of a shared interest in learning, often in the face of 
family and public opposition, as a crucial element in romantic friendships.”! A sense of 
being different, of wanting more than other young women, symbolized by a love of 
learning, characterizes many of the romantic friendships described by Faderman in Sur- 
passing the Love of Men, Yet even here, women’s friendships were tightly controlled by 
external definitions of respectability. All bourgeois families feared any emotions that 
would overturn the conventional hierarchies in the private and public spheres. The 
discipline of study was supposed to teach women friends to be rational, to control their 
love for each other. In actuality, it probably led to a desire for greater independence— 
and consequently, an increased labeling of such friendships as deviant.’ 

Elaine Marks has wittily labeled “the Sapphic fairy tale,” the common variation 
on romantic friendship in which an older woman teaches a younger woman about sexual 
desire and life; in most cases the relationship is brief, as the younger woman out grows 
her initial attraction? The degree of sexual involvement in this relation has been a 
subject of some controversy among scholars. But descriptions by participants invariably 
include a combination of emotional and physical feelings, creating, in the words of 
Constance Maynard (1849-1935), founder of Westfield College, London, that delicious 
“long, long clasp of living love that needs no explanation.”* Participants emphasized 
the totality of the relationship, rather than one’s outward appearance or a sexual act. 

These four forms of lesbian sexual desire were united less by the behavior or 
attitudes of the women than by the ways in which men interpreted women’s same-sex 
desire. On the one hand, we have amusement, curiosity, and romanticization; on the 
other, we have horror, punishment, and expulsion. In either response, however, women’s 
same-sex behavior remained marginal to male sexual and societal discourses.** The vo- 
cabulary used to define these visibly aberrant women, drawn from the classical world, 
emphasized either an unnatural act or a congenital defect. The Greek word “tribade” 
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appears only in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries in France and England, as 
a description of a woman who rubbed her genitals against another woman’s. Well before 
the pioneering sexologists of the late nineteenth century, medical theorists assigned an 
essentialist identity to same-sex behavior, arguing that it must be rooted in the individ- 
ual’s physiology. The most common medical term was “hermaphrodite.” “Sapphic,” 
the word used most frequently in memoirs, does not even merit a sexual definition in 
the Oxford English Dictionary.°* 

Only when a woman seemed to contravene directly masculine priorities and priv- 
ileges was she punished. But even in these cases, sexual deviancy had to be compounded 
by a trespassing upon the male preserves of religion or politics in order to draw the full 
wrath of masculine authority. Lesbian sexuality remained a muted discourse. The usual 
punishment for a woman who married another woman was a public whipping and 
banishment. One notable exception, however, was the early eighteenth-century case of 
the respectable inn-keeper, “James How.” Mary East and her friend had opened a public 
house in the 1730s in a village north of London and by dint of hard work and honesty, 
they prospered. But East, known everywhere as “James How,” had been forced to pay 
a blackmailer for years, Finally, after the death of her partner, she took her case to the 
magistrates; they did not arrest her for fraud but imprisoned the blackmailer. All surviving 
accounts of How treat her sympathetically.s7 The most acceptable model for under- 
standing her thirty-five-year “marriage” was the female-warrior ballad, and reports were 
circulated that she and her “wife” must have decided to join together after they had 
been jilted by men. Marjorie Garber has labeled this “normalization” of the transvestite 
as a “‘progress narrative,” which recuperates an individual into a bourgeois tale of eco- 
nomic struggle and social success.** Ironically, it also bears close resemblance to the 
lesbian autobiography which Biddy Martin critiqued for its seamless movement toward 
self-actualization. 

This casual and seeming indifference to women’s relationships needs to be con- 
trasted with those occasions when women clearly threatened the dominance of men or 
of the traditional family. The actress Charlotte Charke, in spite of her notoriety, was 
never a public threat because she remained a liminal figure of farce, but the multifarious 
sins of the German Catharina Margaretha Linck led to her trial for sodomy and her 
execution in 1721. She had joined an egalitarian, woman-led religion, and later had 
converted to Roman Catholicism and then Lutheranism. Dressed as a man, she served 
in a Prussian volunteer corps, worked as a weaver, and married a woman, with whom 
she had sex, using a homemade dildo. After hearing complaints from her daughter, 
Linck’s mother-in-law and a neighbor “attacked her, took her sword, ripped open her 
pants, examined her, and discovered that she was indeed not a man but a woman.’”? In 
her defense, Linck insisted she had been deluded by Satan, and that it was no sin for a 
maiden to wear men’s clothes. Both reasons depend upon circumstances; Linck did not 
argue that she was biologically different or that she had been born “that way.” 

Women who avoided a direct confrontation with male prerogatives, whether sexual 
or political, fared best. The most famous example of romantic friendship in the eight- 
eenth century was the upper-class “Ladies of Llangollen,” who ran away from threats 
of marriage and the convent to live with each other in remote north Wales. Eleanor 
Butler (1739-1829) and Sarah Ponsonby (1755-1831) succeeded because they each had 
a small income, and made a determined effort to reproduce a happy marriage in rural 
retirement. (James How and his “wife” had followed the working-class equivalent of 
this pattern in their moral probity, modesty, and hard work.) In their riding habits and 
short, powdered hair they looked like a pair of old men when seated (they still wore 
skirts), and their eccentricities were brushed aside by a wide circle of admirers, Yet even 
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they were subject to gossip. In 1790 a journalist described Lady Eleanor as “tall and 
masculine” and appearing “‘in all respects a young man, if we except the petticoats she 
retains.’*° She was actually short, dumpy, and fifty-one at the time. During their long 
lives they faced down snide comments by appearing intellectual, desexualized, and other- 
worldly. 

Samuel Johnson’s friend, the well-known gossip Mrs. Piozzi, made a distinction 
that was typical of the age, in respecting the intellectual Ladies of Llangollen and 
loathing the sexual antics of the aristocracy. In 1789 she noted, “The Queen of France 
is at the Head of a Set of Monsters call’d by each other Sapphists, who boast her example 
and deserve to be thrown with the He Demons that haunt each other likewise, into 
Mount Vesuvius. That Vice increases hourly in Extent—while expected Parricides frighten 
us no longer, . .”"*! The dislike of such behavior seems to have stemmed from the growing 
political hatred of the dissolute aristocracy as much as a distaste for their frolics. Never- 
theless, the fear of active female sexuality in places of power was a potent threat, as 
Marie-Jo Bonnet reminds us. She argues that the Revolutionary crowd’s decapitation 
and mutilation of Mme. Lamballe’s genitals was an effort to destroy lesbian friendships, 
and not just the friend of the imprisoned queen.’ 


Ill. The Nineteenth Century and Twentieth Centuries: 
Natural Affection or Femme Damnée? 


By the early years of the nineteenth century we can see two changes in same-sex relations. 
First, male commentary on occasional lesbian love-making, whether hearsay, journalism, 
or literature, became much more common, Public gossip shifted from Marie Antoinette’s 
bedroom politics to the overtly sexual, unconventional women in artistic circles. Now 
women who were not necessarily prostitutes or well-connected could—at the price of 
respectability—choose to live a sexually free life. In addition, a few middle-class working 
women began to wear masculine (or simply practical) clothing. The active, mannish 
woman from the middle classes can be found throughout Europe and America by the 
1820s. Most insisted upon their sexual respectability, but also asserted their right to 
enter such predominantly male arenas as medicine, literature, art, and travel. While 
professional single women emphasized their emotional ties, the bohemians flaunted their 
sexuality. George Sand (1804-76) is the most important representative of the former 
type, and Rosa Bonheur (1822-99) of the latter; not coincidentally both were econom- 
ically independent artists. 

Sometime in the early nineteenth century the cross-dressed masculine woman— 
the mannish lesbian—appeared whose primary emotional, and probably also her sexual 
commitment, was to women—the Rosa Bonheurs about whom society wondered to 
which sex they belonged. In effect, these women combined the outward appearance of 
the cross-dressed woman and the inner, emotional life of a romantic friendship. The 
mannish lesbian, a forerunner of the twentieth-century “butch,” is the result of this 
double inheritance. It is one which denies the theatricality of gender, and instead inscribes 
it upon the body as a permanent identity. As I will discuss below, this figure became 
the identified deviant “invert” in the late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century work 
of such sexologists as Richard von Krafft-Ebing, Havelock Ellis, and Sigmund Freud. 
At the same time, both romantic friendships and passing women continued well into 
the twentieth century. In 1929, for example, in the midst of Radclyffe Hall’s The Well 
of Loneliness obscenity trial, a Colonel Barker was arrested after passing as a World War 
I hero for over a decade; she had been “married” for three years before deserting her 
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wife. Romantic friendships flourished among women activists in the National Woman’s 
Party in the 1940s and 1950s, according to Leila Rupp.** 

None of these familiar types includes what we would now call the “femme” of 
the butch-femme couple.*® Like the younger woman in a Sapphic romance, she was 
presumed to be only an occasional lover of women—someone who could, like Mary in 
The Well of Loneliness (1928), be lured away from her aberration by a handsome man. 
Teresa de Lauretis concludes: “Even today, in most representational contexts Mary would 
be either passing lesbian or passing straight, her (homo)sexuality being in the last instance 
what can not be seen. Unless ... she enter the frame of vision as or with a lesbian in 
male body drag.’ The impossibility of defining her by appearance or behavior baffled 
the sexologists. Havelock Ellis, by defining the sexual invert as someone who possessed 
the characteristics of the opposite sex, was unable to categorize the feminine invert. As 
Esther Newton has pointed out, he argued tentatively, “they are always womanly. One 
may perhaps say that they are the pick of the women whom the average man would 
pass by. .. . So far as they may be said to constitute a class they seem to possess a genuine, 
though not precisely sexual, preference for women over men.”*” Perhaps Ellis sensed 
that the “femme” was not a passive victim, but an active agent in defining her own 
sexual preference. Certainly by the late 1950s, scandal sheets had identified her as the 
consummate actress who deceived unsuspecting husbands—in effect, she had overtaken 
the butch as the threatening female who undermined masculinity.* An instability of 
gender identity adheres to the feminine invert in spite of every effort to categorize her. 

The recent publication of excerpts of Anne Lister’s diaries for the years 1817-24 
has given us new insight into the life of a self-consciously mannish lesbian.*? Her entries 
reveal that many educated women had covert sexual relations with other women, often 
as a pleasurable interlude before or during marriage, sometimes as part of a long-term 
commitment. Lister, twenty-five when her published diary begins, spends little time 
analyzing why she preferred a masculine demeanor, even at the expense of public ef- 
frontery. But she was deeply distressed when her more conventional (and married) lover 
was uneasy about being seen with her at a small seaside resort because she looked 
“unnatural,” Lister defended her carefully contrived appearance, recording in her diary 
that “her conduct & feelings [were] surely natural to me in as much as they are not 
taught, not fictious, but instinctive.”5° Lister was a forerunner of those women who 
sought to change their appearance to accord with their souls; she assumed that her 
behavior was innate and instinctual, even though she had gradually and self-consciously 
adopted more masculine accoutrements. Her lover, on the other hand, denied that she 
might be pursuing an adulterous affair with “Freddy” Lister; economic circumstances 
had driven her into marriage and emotional circumstances had led her into Lister’s arms. 
Both were choices made under social constraints, but in no way were they part of her 
intrinsic identity.°' Within a self-consciously sexual couple two conflicting justifications 
for their behavior coexisted uneasily, 

George Sand dressed as a male student in order to sit in the cheap seats at the 
theater, and into her forties she wore informal male dress at home. She was also for a 
brief period madly in love with the actress Marie Dorval; each of the men in Sand’s life 
was convinced that the two women were having an affair specifically to torment him.” 
Given her reputation as a sexually free woman, rumors swirled around Sand, inviting 
different interpretations of her identity then and now. Sand, as Isabelle de Courtivon 
has pointed out, fit male fantasies of the devouring lesbian, of the woman who is all 
body. When this remarkable woman cross-dressed, it represented not her soul but her 
all-too-dominating body.** The bisexual Sand symbolized the strong woman who de- 
voured weak men and found her pleasure in the arms of other women. The 1830s in 
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France spawned novels about monsters, of whom lesbians were among the most titillating. 
This male-generated image of sexual deviance proved to be especially powerful and one 
that would return repeatedly in twentieth-century portrayals of the lesbian femme 
damnée.** 

We are now familiar with the public lives of numerous respectable professional 
women during the Victorian period. One of the most famous was the American sculptor 
Harriet Hosmer (1830-1908), who led a group of expatriate women artists in Rome. 
Charlotte Cushman (1816-76), an American actress of the period, frequently acted in 
male roles and wore men’s clothes off stage. She and Hosmer, keen advocates of physical 
activity for women, took midnight horse rides, sat astride, and followed the hounds 
with the men.°> The highly esteemed Rosa Bonheur was granted special permission to 
dress in trousers when she visited abattoirs and livestock auctions in order to study the 
anatomy of animals. She wore her trousers and smock, however, on all but formal 
occasions. 

Lillian Faderman has defined the nineteenth century as the heyday of romantic 
friendships, when women could love each other without fear of social stigma.5¢ In New 
England the longevity and the erotic undertones of relations between women appear to 
have been publicly accepted, for so-called “Boston marriages” were commonplace in 
literary circles; we have numerous other well-documented examples in every Northern 
European country where women were making inroads into the professions. Most of 
these highly respectable couples had one partner who was more active and public, while 
the other was more retiring. The nineteenth-century English educational reformers, 
Constance Maynard and Louisa Lumsden, for example, spoke of each other as wife and 
husband respectively; as headmistress of a girls’ school, Lumsden expected her “wife” 
to support her decisions and to comfort her when difficulties arose.57 Lumsden was 
repeatedly described by her friends as assertive, even “leonine,” although photographs 
reveal her to our eyes as an upper-class lady much like her peers in physical appearance. 

The mannish Bonheur worked hard to keep the image of respectable independence 
which characterized romantic friendships. Nevertheless, her square, craggy features and 
men’s clothes placed her in a suspect category. When French taste turned against her 
realistic paintings, she hinted to friends that the criticism was as much a personal attack 
on her life with Nathalie Micas as it was her artistry.5* However proud she may have 
been of her androgynous appearance, Bonheur was also self-conscious enough to insist 
that her lifelong relations with Micas and Anna Klumpke were pure. Both Lister and 
George Sand, one moneyed, the other aristocratic, were willing to risk public slander, 
but Bonheur needed public acceptance to succeed as a painter. 

I think that we may have exaggerated the acceptability of romantic friendships. A 
fear of excess—whether of learning or of emotion—may well have been a cover for 
opposition to the erotic preference implied by a close friendship. The vituperation 
launched against Marie Antoinette and her best-known lovers had political roots, but it 
is only an extreme form of similar warnings found in etiquette books, medical tracts, 
and fiction, describing the dangers of overheated friendships. The Queen could endanger 
the state; less lofty women could endanger the state of marriage. The notorious example 
of the feminist Emily Faithfull (1835-95) provided ample opportunity to editorialize 
against romantic friendships. In 1864 Admiral Henry Codrington petitioned for divorce 
on the grounds of his wife’s adultery; in addition, Faithfull was accused of alienating 
the Admiral’s wife’s affections. Helen Codrington, in turn, accused him of attempted 
rape upon Faithfull one night when the two women were sleeping together.” Faithfull 
herself first signed an affidavit claiming that this incident had taken place, but in court 
she refused to confirm it. The scandal permanently damaged her standing with other 
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feminists, and she never regained the position of leadership she had held as the founder 
of the Victoria Press and The Victoria Magazine. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century we can see the accelerating efforts 
of the medical and legal professions to define, codify, and control all forms of sexuality, 
and thereby to replace the church as the arbiters of sin and morality. Women’s deviant 
sexual behaviors, whether heterosexual prostitution or homosexuality, continued to be 
male-defined transgressions dominated by male language, theories, and traditions. Such 
narrow terms as “hermaphrodite” were replaced with a plethora of competing words, 
such as “urning,” “lesbian,” “third sex,” and “invert.” Writing in the 1830s, Alexandre 
Jean-Baptiste Parent-Duchatelet, the pioneering French medical hygienist, linked the 
lives of prostitutes with those of cross-dressed lesbians. Both represented possibilities 
and fears for men, for each embodied an active, independent, uncontrollable sexuality. 
Underneath their veneer of scientific language, the medical and legal tracts betray many 
of the same interests and biases as pornography and literature. 

It has become a truism that the sexologists, such as Richard von Krafft-Ebing and 
Havelock Ellis, did not so much define a lesbian identity as describe and categorize what 
they saw about them. Ellis drew his small sample of six lesbians from his bisexual wife 
and her friends. All his other examples are either historical or literary; many are drawn 
from the French writers who had been so shocked by Sand’s flamboyance. Like Krafft- 
Ebing, he identified lesbians by their “masculine” behavior, such as smoking, speaking 
loudly, and wearing comfortable clothes. Carroll Smith-Rosenberg has pointed out that 
“Krafft-Ebing’s lesbians seemed to desire male privileges and power as ardently as, 
perhaps more ardently than, they sexually desired women.’ However revolutionary 
these men may have thought their descriptions to be, both were simply confirming the 
long-standing representation of women’s social transgression as both the symptom and 
the cause of their sexual transgression. The incipient biologism of an earlier generation 
of medical men now moved to the forefront. These theorists all insisted upon the primacy 
of the body as the definer of public, social behavior. The long-familiar descriptions of 
deviant sexual activity were now labeled innate characteristics, rather than immoral 
choices, 

Several feminist historians in Britain, following the lead of Lillian Faderman, have 
argued that the sexologists created a climate of opinion that stigmatized single women 
and their relationships and favored heterosexuality.‘ Others have argued that the sex- 
ologists stimulated the formation of a lesbian identity®? or that their influence has been 
greatly exaggerated.* All these scholars have, to date, looked almost exclusively at the 
medical debates, rather than placing these debates in a wider historical context. A host 
of competing socio-biological ideologies and disciplines grew at the end of the nineteenth 
century, including social Darwinism, eugenics, criminology, and anthropology; women’s 
sexual relations could hardly remain unaffected by them. 

Have we too readily categorized these early sexologists and their embarrassingly 
crude classifications of sexual behavior? Rather than labeling the sexologists’ descriptions 
benighted misogyny, we might learn more from them about both contemporary lesbian 
mores and masculine attitudes. Esther Newton has suggested that Havelock Ellis’s bi- 
ological determinism at the very least made available a sexual discourse to middle-class 
women, who “had no developed female sexual discourse; there were only male dis- 
courses—pornographic, literary, and medical—about female sexuality.” I would add that 
these three male discourses had long affected the traditional categories of transvestite, 
romantic friend, occasional lover, and androgynous woman; all four types had already 
been defined as suspect before they were taken up by Krafft-Ebing and Ellis. In effect, 
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women’s sexual behavior has never been isolated from or independent of the dominant 
male discourses of the age. 

This dependence upon male theory can be seen in Germany, where lesbians—in 
spite of their very visible and active culture—remained quite marginal to the leading 
male theoreticians, Magnus Hirschfeld (1868-1935) and Benedict Friedlander (1866- 
1908). The former, a physician, worked all his life for the social acceptance of the 
congenital invert, which he defined as a female soul trapped in a male body or vice- 
versa, and for the repeal of the German law criminalizing homosexuality. Women 
connected with his Scientific Humanitarian Committee played a minor role in their 
Association for the Legal Protection of Mothers and for Sexual Reform, which combined 
an emphasis upon better maternity and sexual choice. Friedlander’s ““Gemeinschaft der 
Eigenen” promoted male friendship, with a special focus on “pedagogical eros,”’ modeled 
on Greek boy-man relations. Friedlander and his followers championed bisexuality in 
all people, arguing that women were meant to bear children, while men should bond 
together to create culture and lead the nation. The women connected with this movement 
saw themselves as closer to Nature than men, and therefore as carriers of the spirit of 
Mother Nature. They too promoted eroticized cross-age friendships, best exemplified 
by the film Madchen in Uniform (1931), in which Manuela in the climactic scene is 
dressed as the hero in the school play and confesses her love for a favorite teacher before 
all the girls.°” 

By the end of the nineteenth century, wealthy and/or intrepid women had con- 
sciously migrated not only to Paris, but also to Berlin, Amsterdam, New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago, and other cities, where they hoped to find other homosexuals. 
They were specifically attracted to cities with bohemian subcultures, which promised 
to give women space to explore their sexuality, their bodies. An extraordinary number 
of homosexual clubs and bars—surviving photographs indicate a passion for elegant 
butch-femme attire—flourished in Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, and other German cities, 
attesting to the cultural richness of Weimar Germany; none survived the Nazi takeover 
of 1933. 

Some of the excitement and fragility of Germany’s lively gay night life was also 
characteristic of Harlem of the 1920s. As Lillian Faderman has argued, it was a decade 
when bisexuality was fashionable, and the sexually freer world of Harlem attracted both 
white and Black women.®? The wealthy A’Lelia Walker threw large and popular cross- 
race, cross-gender, and cross-class parties; lesbian ‘“‘marriages” were celebrated with ex- 
uberant panache. Ma Rainey, Bessie Smith, Alberta Hunter, Jackie “Moms” Mabley, 
Josephine Baker, Ethel Waters, and above all, Gladys Bentley, celebrated lesbian sex. 
Bentley, a star at the famous Clam House, performed in a white tuxedo and married a 
woman in a civil ceremony in New Jersey. Many of the blues songs she and others sang 
mocked male sexual anxieties and reveled in female sexual subjectivity: 


Went out last night with a crowd of my friends, 

They must’ve been women, ‘cause I don’t like no men... 
They say I do it, ain’t nobody caught me, 

They sure got to prove it on me 


But for literary English and American lesbians Paris symbolized sexual freedom.” 
It was already known for its lesbian subculture, thanks not only to Sand’s reputation, 
but also to the poetry and fiction of such notable male writers as Balzac, Gautier, 
Baudelaire, Louys, Zola, Maupassant, and Daudet. In Paris the passing woman was 
embodied in the cross-dressed Marquise de Belbeuf, Colette’s lover, or in Radclyffe Hall. 
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The enthusiasm for learning languages and the arts, so characteristic of earlier gener- 
ations of romantic friends, continued. Renée Vivien and Natalie Barney took Greek 
lessons in order to read Sappho in the original; both made trips to Greece and participated 
in Greek theatricals. The Sapphic parties of Marie Antoinette were revived in Barney’s 
famous entertainments. The militant respectability of Rosa Bonheur was transformed 
into the militant demand for recognition, best embodied in Hall’s decision to write a 
book defending the “true invert.” The bohemian world of George Sand did not need 
to be recreated because these women were living their own version of it.” 

The most striking aspect of the lesbian coteries of the 1910s and 1920s was their 
self-conscious effort to create a new sexual language for themselves that included not 
only words but also gestures, costume, and behavior.» These women combined the 
essentialist biological explanation of lesbianism with a carefully constructed self-pre- 
sentation. The parties, plays, and masquerades of the wealthy American Natalie Barney 
(1876-1970) are the best known “creations.” They are commemorated in Djuna Barnes’s 
privately published mock-heroic epic, The Ladies’ Almanack (1928), in which Barney 
appears as Evangeline Musset. Although a “witty and learned Fifty,” she was “so much 
in Demand, and so wide famed for her Genius at bringing up by Hand, and so noted 
and esteemed for her Slips of the Tongue that it finally brought her in the Hall of Fame 
...”74 Barney herself said, “Men have skins, but women have flesh—flesh that takes and 
gives light.””5 

An insistence upon the flesh, the very body of the lesbian, distinguishes this gen- 
eration. But if Barney celebrated the tactile delights of a woman’s body, for Radclyffe 
Hall the lesbian body could be a curse because society refused to acknowledge its inherent 
validity. Without public, and especially family, acceptance, self-hatred was inevitable 
for her heroine Stephen in The Well of Loneliness: “She hated her body with its muscular 
shoulders, its small compact breasts, and its slender flanks of an athlete. All her life she 
must drag this body of hers like a monstrous fetter imposed on her spirit. This strangely 
ardent yet sterile body.”””* Moreover, contemporaries had the example of Renée Vivien 
(1877-1909) to remind them of the psychic dangers of lesbian love. Vivien embodied 
the doomed lesbian by changing her name, her religion, and her body, finally drinking 
and starving herself to death by the age of 31. 

The privileged Barney declared that a woman’s body was her greatest pleasure, 
but Hall contended that a woman’s body was her unavoidable destiny, sterile or fertile. 
Both positions have an altogether too familiar ring, for both had long been encoded in 
male discourse. This generation of extraordinary women could not escape a familiar 
paradox that feminists still confront: by privileging the body, positively or negatively, 
women necessarily became participants in an already defined language and debate. 
Woman as body had been a male trope for too long to be overcome by a spirited or 
tragic rejection.” 

Esther Newton has argued that Radclyffe Hall chose to portray Stephen as a con- 
genital invert, based upon Havelock Ellis’s theories, because it was her only alternative 
to the asexuality of romantic friendships. Actually, by the late 1920s Hall had numerous 
other alternatives, including Barney’s hedonistic lesbianism, Vivien’s self-created trag- 
edy, Colette’s theatrical affair with the marquise, and the many less colorful monogamous 
couples in Paris’s literary world. For Hall, these women were either too secretive or 
too ostentatious and therefore too close to heterosexual fantasies about the life of the 
deviant.’* Hall’s militant demand for recognition made Ellis’s congenital invert the most 
natural choice. This model, with its emphasis upon an innate, and therefore unchange- 
able, defect, also carried the status of scientific veracity. Ironically, as soon as a woman’s 
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body—specifically Stephen’s “monstrous” body—became the focus of discussion, the book 
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was legally banned in England. Only in 1968 was The Well of Loneliness available in 
England in a popular edition. A book that proclaimed a woman’s free sexual choice as 
overtly as The Well was a dangerous as Catharina Margaretha Linck’s dildo. 

The demand for respect, for acceptance of one’s innate difference, assumed a kind 
of sexual parity with men which has never been widely accepted. Hall’s radical message 
was lost, but her portrait of Stephen remained. The complex heritage of the first gen- 
eration of self-identified lesbians, experimental and flamboyant, collapsed into the public 
figure of the deprived and depraved femme damnée, The open-ended confidence and 
playfulness of the 1910s and 1920s did not survive the court case against The Well of 
Loneliness. The politically and economically turbulent 1930s narrowed women’s sexual 
options. The lesbian community in Paris continued but shorn of its former glamor. 
Those who could find work often had to support relatives. The women’s movement 
itself seemed increasingly irrelevant in the face of such competing ideologies as com- 
munism and fascism. Unfortunately generalizations are difficult to make, for we know 
little about the isolated lesbian of the 1930s. Characteristic of the decade, class divisions 
appear to have increased, so that the middle-class lesbian disappeared into discreet house 
parties, the aristocratic lesbian popped up at favorite expatriate spas, and the working- 
class lesbian could be found among the unemployed hitchhikers described by Box-Car 
Bertha,”? Our only evidence of her public role is fleeting references in popular psychology 
books—like Krafft-Ebing—labeling her as dangerously independent. 

The doomed lesbian was a remarkably durable image. By the 1950s everyone knew 
what a lesbian was; she had been assigned a clearly defined role. Defiance and loneliness 
marked her life, according to the pulp romances. The femme damnée was not simply a 
product of a fevered literary imagination; if her sexual preference became public knowl- 
edge during the witch-hunts of the McCarthy period she became literally outlawed. 
After acceptance during the labor-hungry years of World War II, lesbians and gays faced 
expulsion from military and government jobs.® Nevertheless, Elizabeth Wilson in En- 
gland found the femme damnée an attractive alternative to bourgeois marriage in the 
1950s; she was disappointed when progressive friends told her she was sick, not 
damned.*! 

In the 1950s both the general public and lesbians themselves privileged the pre- 
dictable figure of the mannish lesbian. Romantic excess, forbidden desires, and social 
marginality were all represented by her cross-dressing. But, as ] have demonstrated, she 
was also the product of a tangled history which embodied the outlawry of passing, the 
idealism of romantic friendship, and the theatricality of aristocratic play. What adhered 
to her identity most powerfully during these years, however, was a sense of being born 
different, of having a body that reflects a specific sexual identity. The femme who could 
pass had disappeared. Although the American Joan Nestle has argued forcefully for her 
importance, Wilson experienced being a woman’s woman as “the lowest of the low” 
in the liberal heterosexual world she inhabited.*? 

But the old playfulness of an earlier generation never completely died. Now it has 
returned not to recreate the past, but rather to celebrate the identification of homosex- 
uality with defined, and inescapable, roles or to imagine a utopian world of transformed 
women. Like the women of the early twentieth century, many lesbians of our time have 
set themselves the task of creating a lesbian language, of defining lesbian desire, and of 
imagining a lesbian society. Monique Wittig, in Les guérilléres (1969), Le corps lesbien 
(1973), and Brouillon pour un dictionnaire des amantes (1975), has presented the most 
sustained alternative world, Her wholesale rewriting of history, in which all mention 
of man is eliminated, makes it possible to imagine a woman’s body outside male discourse. 
Even here, however, our history is incomplete. In their heroic comedy, Brouillon pour 
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un dictionnaire des amantes, Wittig and her co-author Sande Zeig leave a blank page for 
the reader to fill in under Sappho. Dyke, butch, amazon, witch, and such “obsolete” 
words as woman and wife are included. But androgyne, femme, invert, and friendship 
are missing.** Rosa Bonheur, who so disliked rigid sex roles, is strangely absent from 
this world, And what about the occasional lover of women? Historians are more confined 
to their evidence than writers of fiction, and cannot create utopias, but they can and do 
create myths. When we rewrite, indeed, recreate, our lost past, do we too readily drop 
those parts of our past that seem unattractive or confusing to us? Can (and should) 
utopian language and ideas help us recuperate a history full of contradictions? 
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